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spread the sleeping-bags. A few hours later the violence of the storm was moderated, and I looked out to see how things were coining on.
"There were the dogs lying on top of the snow, as happy as they could be, though a still9 breeze was still blowing and the temperature was about thirty-five degrees below zero. In hying to make these dogs comfortable I had fro/en my nose and my cheeks, and some of the men had suffered similar trifling frost nips. So after this we permitted the dogs to hunt their own shelter. It was never too cold for them. Some rimes on breaking camp in the morning we had to dig them out of snow-drifts; but once a dog has shaken himself vigorously, straightened out bis cramped legs, quarreled with one or two of Ins neighbors, and wagged his tail a few limes at his master, he is ready for business.
"A Siberian dog will pull only a quader as much as a man can pull, and he needs about a pound of food per day, or half as much as the man. But he requires no sleeping-bag or tent, no extra clothing and boots, no water has to bo melted for him, he smokes no tobacco. Host of all, if he gets hurt, or becomes ill or exhausted, you don't have to drag him on a sledge or turn back. You convert him into fresh meat for the survivors. That is the economy of dog-sledging in these dashes for the Pole.